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DANIEL GARBER 

F OR twenty-four years Daniel Garber has lived 
in a wild glen in the Cuttalossa of the Delaware 
Valley, a few miles from New Hope on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania side. Here, in and about his chosen retreat, 
he has found the material for many of his landscapes. 
Quite different, however, was his early environment. 
He was born in North Manchester in 1880; the 
youngest son of an Indiana farmer who had migrated 
from Pennsylvania, taking with him the religious 
ideals and habits of a Dunkard community, Daniel’s 



first contact with art expression was found in the 
furniture, clocks and painted chests of old Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

His art instincts responded to the color and form 
of these family heirlooms, and it was not long before 
the farmer boy began to study and to draw the nat¬ 
ural beauties that abounded in his vicinity. Under 
Frank Duveneck at the Cincinnati Academy, the 
young Garber had his first instruction in drawing. 
Later, at the Pennsylvania Academy, he was inspired 
by Thomas Eakins, with his insistence on sincerity in 
painting — a quality that has always been evident in 
Garber’s own work. He learned much, too, from 
J. Alden Weir, a visiting instructor at the Academy, 
and profited greatly by his long and continued friend¬ 
ship in after life. 

After his home apprenticeship, Garber studied in 
Paris and Florence, where he quickly acquired promi¬ 
nence among the students. His friends advised him 
to live abroad and strive for European success, but, 
sensing the new trend which crystallized in the So¬ 
ciety of American Artists, he decided to return to his 
first love, the American landscape, and rooted his 
talent in the hills of Pennsylvania to paint a tree. 

Trees are the motif of a Garber landscape. Few 
other American artists have so successfully trans¬ 
planted them to canvas. He is famed for his syca¬ 
mores and elms, and, through innumerable tree 
characterizations, he has developed a decorative style 
of designing his pictures, giving great attention to 
tree form and pattern. 

In general he delights in using the old houses of 
Pennsylvania for his material. His quarries are never 
pits in the ground nor scenes of industrial realism, 
but sunlit amphitheatres accepted by the framing 
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OLD FERRY ROAD 


woods and reflecting rivers; screens to catch the 
subtle variations of color and season, to which the 
valley artist is so sensitive. He has painted, too, 
many canvasses of the Delaware, and of villages 
among the hills—always a delight to seekers of the 
pictorial in art. His trees have been likened to the 
tracery of Chinese decorations, while some of his 
valley and hill compositions suggest the strength and 
definition of an old German master. 

His landscapes of spring are happy in their en¬ 
chantment of that season, and he has tried, too, to 
express the heat of mid-summer and the luxurious 
growth of all vegetation of that period. He feels 
that the earth forms are very handsome in late 
autumn and winter when the anatomy of the ground 

(Continued on page 6) 
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titles of the Pictures 


1 . 

BLOSSOM TIME, BYRAM . 

42 x 46 

2. 

THE OLD MILL . . 

42 x 46 

3. 

MARY'S COTTAGE . . 

36 x 40 

4. 

DARK RIVER . 

. 30 x 30 

5. 

PIONEER’S HOUSE . 

. 30 x 30 

6. 

LONE FARM ... 

. 30x30 

7. 
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30 x 30 
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8. 

IN NEW HOPE. 

28 x 30 

9. 

OLD FERRY ROAD . 

. 28 x 30 

10. 

ROAD TO BYRAM 

. 28 x 30 

11. 

HOLICONG ROAD 

. 28 x 30 

12. 

THE JERSEY ROAD 

. 28 x 30 

13. 

MILLS . 

. . 28 x 30 

14. 

OCTOBER NOTE . . 

. 18x20 

15. 

LUMBERVILLE ROAD 

. 18x20 
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is so defined in beautifully toned planes of dead 
grass, exposed stone, and handsome lines and curves 
of the turf. He composes these subj ects with an 
intuitative feeling for decoration, and by his pattern 
and color seeks to idealize what he sees. Beautiful 
as the country is in which he lives, no one can find 
in any one spot the details of his pictures. 

Garber has always held that an artist is limited in 
his thought and expression of ideals by the nature of 
his materials. The expression of emotions aroused 
by visual impressions, is a phase of art that has never 
appealed to him as practicable, so he has been entirely 
content to give significance to the forms that he sees 
about him. 

In his previous exhibitions the sincerity of his point 
of view has never failed to impress. His very sincerity 
had, in his earlier work, a tendency to an all-inclusive¬ 
ness that at times was disconcerting. Of late he has 
grown away from this, working with greater freedom 
and treating of larger masses. This was the develop¬ 
ment hailed by the critics in his last one-man show 
in New York five years ago. In the intervening time 
he has continued his growth in this direction. 

With sincerity, he couples spontaneity—a quality 
rare in work of the delicacy and completeness with 
which he depicts his chosen subjects. Few painters 
have greater love of a given canvas; it is this that 
makes possible an interest sustained over, sometimes, 
a period of weeks, with no loss of energy or lessening 
of enthusiasm. As a result, the finished work has the 
feeling of a one-sitting "go,” yet, by its very nature, 
we know it must be the product of long time and 
thought. 

Though a dweller in the country Daniel Garber 
has kept in lively touch with his times. He has been 
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OLD MILL 


an instructor of drawing and painting at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Academy of Fine Arts for a score of years, 
keenly enjoying his work as a teacher and gaining 
something by contact with his students. He has tried 
his best to develop them and to encourage them, or 
frankly discourage them when they will not work or 
are not interested. The mental alertness of the able 
ones has always delighted him, and their development 
excited and gratified him. To gain expression of their 
ideas he has hounded and coaxed them by turns, to 
gain a fundamental knowledge of drawing and paint¬ 
ing, and he has insisted upon them forming habits of 
observation, not to imitate a thing seen, but to train 
the eye to the eventual expression of that which the 
mind will choose to see. 
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c Awards and presentations 


DANIEL GARBER 

Painter and Etcher 

Member: National Academy of Design, National Arts Club and 
Salmagundi Club, New York; The Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 
and the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Awarded: First Hallgarten Prize, National Academy of Design, 
1909; Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute, 1910; Fourth W. A. 
Clark Prize and Honorable Mention, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
1910; Bronze Medal, International Exposition, Buenos Aires, 1910; 
Walter Lippincott Prize, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
1911; Potter Palmer Gold Medal, Art Institute of Chicago, 1911; 
Second W. A. Clark Prize and Silver Medal, The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, 1912; Second Altman Prize for Figure Painting, National 
Academy of Design, 1915 ; Gold Medal, Panama-Pacific Inter¬ 
national Exposition, San Francisco, 1915; Shaw Prize, Salmagundi 
Club, New York, 1916; Harrison S. Morris Prize, Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1916; First Altman Prize for Figure Painting, National 
Academy of Design, 1917; Edward T. Stotesbury Prize, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1918 ; Temple Gold Medal, Penn¬ 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1919 ; First W. A. Clark Prize 
and Gold Medal, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1921 ; First Altman 
Prize for Landscape, National Academy of Design, 1922 ; Gold 
Medal. Art Club of Philadelphia, 1923; Carnegie Prize, Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design, 1923; Locust Club Gold Medal, Penn¬ 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1923; Medal of the Third 
Class, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1924; Gold 
Medal of Honor, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1929. 

Represented in Cincinnati Art Museum; City Art Museum, St. 
Louis ; The Corcoran Gallery of Art; University of Missouri, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri; Art Institute of Chicago; Carnegie Institute, Pitts¬ 
burgh ; National Arts Club, New York City; Museum of Arts and 
Science, Los Angeles ; Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts ; Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. ; Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, Washington, D. C.; Wilstach Collection, Memorial Hall, 
Philadelphia; Locust Club, Philadelphia; Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, New York; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Etchings in Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. - 
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